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GINNER-MAWER 


| SCHOOL 
of DANCE and DRAMA 


The Three Years’ Course includes— 


GREEK DANCING DRAMATIC REHEARSAL 
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BALLET DANCING (Cecchetti Method MIME 
SPEECH TRAININ 
STAGE MANAGEMENT and COSTUME DESIGN 
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ourse, 
Students experienced in all branches of Dancing and Dramatic 
Art are available for stage engagements. 
Qualified Teachers are available for resident or visiting posts. 
All the work of the School is under the direction of 


RUBY IRENE 
GINNER MAWER 


assisted by a Highly Qualified Staff. 
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For all particulars apply to— 
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King John Period, Children’s Dresses; Cathari 
of Arragon Period, Crowd’s Dresses and Ho 
Trappings; 1618, a few Women’s Dresses; 164 
a large number of Men’s, Women’s and Children'g 


Dresses; 1745," Women’s and Children’s Dresses, 


ALSO 


Some Butterfly and Robin Redbreast Dresses an 
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Small Children 
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and 3s. 6d. for each Child’s Costume. 


For further particulars apply to— 
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Hon. Sec., Bramshill Park Pageant, 
The Dutch House, Hartley Wintne 
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Are you Writing a Play ? 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE PLAY 


BUREAU WILL READ AND 
CRITICISE IT FOR YOU 


Every member has the right to one short ~ 


criticism free in each year. Reports on 


additional plays are furnished for a fee of 


7/6. More detailed reports may be obtained 


for a fee of £1.1.0 


For further particulars apply to 


Hon. Secretary, British Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2 











THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 
of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medieval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hom. Sec. of the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 
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yoite Training for , Sanes and Speakers 


tammering and Defects of Speech treate 
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THE KATE EMIL-BEHNKE STAGE SCHOOL 


Scientific Training of Voice and Body. ti 
Classes, LILIAN BRAITHWAITE, ROBERT . 


ATKINS. Fencing, PROFESSOR GRA 

Dancing, Mime, GINNER-MAWER. 4 
incipal : Kate Emil-Behnke (author of “ Singers 

Difficulties,” Cassell) 39 Earl’s Court Sq., S. 
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THE BEST NEW PLAYS 


By Percy Allen 


BSENCE from London, at the Dow- 
lais Drama Society’s competition, has 
prevented me from seeing several plays that 
] might have wished to speak of here; but 
four recently attended remain in my 
memory, each of them, strangely enough, 
concerned in its own manner with a pos- 
sessive or would-be dominating woman. 
“The Silver Cord ’’—in which Miss 
Braithwaite plays admirably well, and Miss 
Clair Eames gives us an example of taut, 
intellectual acting, equally arresting of its 
kind—shows us the mother using every wile 
that ingenuity can devise, to retain pos- 
session of her sons, and of their love. Had 
the author exploited that mother’s character 


less extravagantly; and thus avoided the 
necessity to make blockheads of the boys— 
lest they should discover within twenty 
years what the audience detects in ten 
minutes—he might well have produced one 
of the most powerful, as it is already one 


of the most gripping, plays of recent 
months; but, as Miss Braithwaite herself 
has reminded me, the play might also in 
that case have been unendurably painful ; 
so that the author has perhaps been wise, 
from more than the box-office point of view, 
in making some concession to the comic 
spirit. 

The second dominating woman, Maitre 
Bolbec, or ‘‘ The Lady in Law ’’—a Portia- 
to-date, in the person of Miss Edith Evans 
—challenging for premier place among our 
actresses of comedy—is a play which will 
please better those who are not familiar 

ith light French Parisian dramatic fare 
han those who are, and will surely amuse 
the many who can always enjoy Miss 
Evans’s rich buoyancy of style and unerring 
Sureness of touch; but its main interest 
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to me was the technical one of watching 
Mr. Frederick Leister’s adroit and plausible 
see-sawing, from comedy down into farce, 
and up into comedy again, a process which 
set me wondering—as so many modern 
pieces do—to what extent, if any, a 
dramatist and his interpreters, may legi- 
timately use in one evening several dif- 
ferent media of their art. 


Then came ‘‘ Little Eyolf,’’ by Playroom 
Six; and again Ibsen—despised, I am told, 
of the moderns—and using the same theme 
of the egoist woman, battling for sole pos- 
session, not, this time, of her sons, but of her 
husband—wrought upon me the potent spell 
that he has worked so many times before; 
making thin for me, and savourless in the 
process, Mr. WHoward’s play, and the 
Frenchmen’s too, that but yesterday had 
seemed sufficient. Yes, Ibsen here exploits 
the same well-worn theme; yet through the 
transparent minds of that almost common- 
place Norwegian couple, he, the poet and 
mystic, enables one, just as the great 
painters do to escape with Eyolf and with 
the wild duck, ‘‘ down into the depths of 
the sea,’’ or to wing, with the eagle, up 
above the peaks, out into the immensities, 
and the eternal silences beyond. 

Another play, ‘‘ The Field God,’ done 
by the Gate Theatre Studio, repeats yet 
again a similar motive—a wife who seeks 
even beyond death to retain her husband 


‘for herself, against the dreaded and hated 


supplanting girl. This is a strange drama, 
insufficient, it seemed to me, in motivation, 
and not always clearly thought out, yet 
touching a tender note sometimes, and in 
the big scene, tense with a primitive, storm- 
ing fanaticism. 
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THE ARTIST-IN-CHIEF 


By Charles Morgan 


Drama. By Ashley Dukes. Home University 
Library. Williams and Norgate. 2s. net. 


The Theatre in Life. By Nicolas Evreinoff. Edited 
a the summer of 1914 M. Evreinoff 

was in Vienna and saw there ‘* Old 
Wien ”’ reconstructed to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of Austria’s 
liberation from the rule of Napoleon. 
The streets were filled with costumes of 
the early nineteenth century and half- 
legendary students smoked their ‘“‘long 
Stinktopfs ”’ in a highly romantic way. 
* Low,” M.~ Evreinoff exclaims, 
** how much more interesting, beautiful 
and resourceful had been the stage- 
management of life but a few decades 
before ! Is there really no hope 
for the transfiguration of our life by a 
resourceful and daring stage-manage- 
ment ?”’ 

I will confess to having experienced 
in my own heart kindred longings. My 
taste is not for Stinktopfs, but it would 
greatly please me if I might wear knee- 
breeches in the evening and my partner 
at dinner would graciously put on her 
locks again. But I do not deceive my- 
self into supposing that leisure, dignity, 
repose and a thousand ornaments of 
polite life have vanished because our 
stage-management of life has deterior- 
ated. If we are to speak of life as a 
theatre, then we must say also that the 
world changes and Stinktopfs are dis- 
carded, not because the “‘ stage-manage- 
ment ”’ of life is altered, but because the 
play itself is changed. The spirit moves 
and the trappings move with it. If life 
is theatrical, still it is the dramatist, not 
the stage-manager, who is supreme. 

His failure to understand this is re- 
sponsible for most of the confusion in 
M. Evreinoff’s confused work, which is 
designed to show that ‘‘ the theatre ”’ 
exists, not only in the playhouses, but 
everywhere in life—in the animal king- 
dom, in crime, in eroticism, in our 
18 


and translated by Alexander I. Nazaroff. 
Introduction by Oliver M. Samper. _ Illustra- 
tions by C. B. Aronson. Harrap. 30s. net. 


instinctive turning towards ritual or 
pageantry. Seen in one aspect, this jg 
a truism; seen in another, an untruth, 
We do not need to be told that ‘‘ the 
child is always acting.’’ Though it js 
true, we do not wish to have shouted at 
us for 300 pages, as if it were a revolu. 
tionary doctrine, that all men and 
women are merely players. Here the 
author’s fault is one of banality, but 
he has other faults more serious. To say 
that the life of man is rooted in drama 
is at least true, but to speak of that life | 
as if it were controlled by a collective 
régisseur and coloured by a collective} 
scene-painter is to speak arrogant non-| 
sense. 
Theatrarch I believe that, having | 
played millions of réles, I at the end will 


get close to him, my stage man. 
ager. ...’’ Who then wrote the play | 
of life? Whence comes the spirit that | 


it is the duty of a stage-manager to in-} 
terpret ? 


say that there is no designed play of 
life and that all is chance, all confusion; 
or let us, according to our faith, say 
that the dramatist is Jahveh or Nature or 
the spirit of creative evolution. But to 
liken God to a stage-manager is to say 
something that makes meaningless the 
Shakespearean parallel between drama 
and the life of man. Upon this distor- 
tion M. Evreinoff’s book is based. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Ashley Dukes, 
though too discreet a writer to become 
involved in M. Evreinoff’s ‘‘ mystical 
yearnings,’’ is also a worshipper of 
stage-managers. Heaven forbid that | 
should suggest that there is any con- 
nexion in thought or style between 
‘‘ The Theatre in Life ’’ and the little 
volume which Mr. Dukes has so admit- 
ably written for the Home University 
Library; the stage manager is but an 
accidental link between them. Mr. 
Dukes likes to think of a dramatist, a 


Let us be agnostics if we will | 
and say that we do not know; or let us} 


“The name of my god is} 
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;) offers two solutions which 


producer and a scene-painter, not separ- 
ately, but as parts of a single organism 
called ‘‘ the theatre.’’ He endows ‘“‘ the 
theatre’? with a personality. ‘“‘ It is the 
theatre,”’ he says, ‘“‘ and not only the 
dramatist, that seeks new forms of ex- 
The theatre has a collective 


pression. i 
mind of its own. It has a collective 
taste... . And this mind changes, this 


taste varies. Just as painters alter their 
technique, so the theatre alters its per- 
spective.’’ This is a legitimate and con- 
venient manner of speech, but a danger- 
ous foundation for esthetic theory. We 
all agree that dramatist, producer, actor 
and scene-painter are collaborators, and 
that their collaboration should, ideally, 
be so close that they may be said to 
work ‘fas one.’’ But there is here no 
mystical unity. There is always, in one 
of the collaborators, a preponderance of 
power. To put it with rough brevity, 
either the dramatist works for the pro- 
ducer and actors, subordinating his 
creativeness to theirs, or they work for 
him, subordinating their creativeness to 
his. Faced by this problem, Mr. Dukes 
appear to 
conflict. In one chapter he grants, I 
think in a grudging tone, that the “‘ craft 
the dramatist brings is the noblest of the 
crafts.’’ In another place he says, after 
considering the producer as a shrewd 
and experienced middleman: ‘‘ But 


-when we turn from the theatre of argu- 
} ment to the theatre of poetry, from the 


theatre of fact to the theatre of fancy... 
the producer at once assumes a new 
importance as the artist-in-chief who 
controls the entire representation.’’ The 
words “‘ artist-in-chief ’’ applied to a 
producer mark Mr. Dukes’s critical bias. 
It is not an extravagant bias. There are 
places in his book in which he speaks of 
producers, with reasonable modesty, as 
creative “* partners ’’ ; he does not openly 
insist upon their supremacy. But the 
bias is not to be mistaken. I think it 
deflects him from the critical truth. No 





THE ARTIST-IN-CHIEF 


‘ 


producer is 


* artist-in-chief ’’ except in 
a worthless play not written by an artist. 


ce 


No producer is “‘ artist-in-chief ’’ whose 
business is with ‘‘ The Tempest.’’ His 
artist’s duty is to enter by imagination 
into Shakespeare’s mind and, without 
slavish adherence to Shakespearean tra- 
dition, to bring to the stage what he has 
discovered. His act of discovery is 
indeed a creative act, but it is circum- 
scribed by an earlier creation. He is not, 
as the dramatist was, a free artist, and 
is for that reason the less of the two. 
This, if Mr. Dukes would admit it at 
all, he would admit with reluctance. 
Without reflecting on the zsthetic con- 
tradictions into which he may thereby be 
led, he loves to magnify the producer 
and to instruct the dramatist in a new 
modesty. Whether we agree or disagree 
with him, the emphasis that he lays on a 
subject so controversial is a danger to a 
volume contributed to a series whose 
virtue is in balanced judgment rather 
than polemical brilliance. It is a remark- 
able tribute to Mr. Dukes’s knowledge 
and good sense that, in spite of the 
presence of his hobby-horse between the 
shafts, his academic chariot rides 
smoothly, and will advance a student of 
drama on his journey. Some part of 
that journey it may afterwards be 
necessary to retrace, but not until it has 
yielded a wide and encouraging view of 
the drama, full of temptation to 
explorers. What is more, Mr. Dukes, 
writing a handbook, has given to it by his 
style a charm rare in this age of hand- 
books, has brought to it indeed the ease 
and elegance of an essay in the tradi- 
tion. It is strange that such a man 
should speak slightingly of Goldsmith. 
‘*She Stoops to Conquer,” if you 
please, is dismissed ‘‘ as comedy of a 
sentimental kind, much less brilliant 


than that of the Restoration period.’’ No 
more than that? Mr. Dukes must surely 
have dropped a page from his manu- 
script. 
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A BOOK ON THE SPANISH THEATRE 


By A. E. Filmer 


Edited 
Ediciones 


Un Teatro de Arteen Espana. 
by Y. G. Martinez-Sierra. 
de la Estingo. 


1917-25. 
Madrid. 


HIS beautiful book, the first volume 

of a series to be called ‘‘ The Sphinx ” 
is a noble monument raised to the glory of 
Gregorio Martinez-Sierra, playwright, poet, 
novelist, editor, theatre-director and pro- 
ducer; to his theatre the Eslava; to his 
collaborators the artists Fontanals, Burman 
and Barradas, and last but not least to the 
beautiful and versatile actress Catalina 
Barcena, whose art has been for the past 
twelve years in the service of the master 
at Eslava. 

To catalogue the contents of the book: 
there are articles by Tomas Borrds on the 
Eslava, its aims and successes; by Rafael 
Cansinos-Assens on the plays of Martinez- 
Sierra; by Eduardo Marquina on the art 
of Catalina Barcena; and by Manuel Abril 
on the painters Fontanals, Burman and 
Barrados. There is a fascinating chapter 
(signed M. A.) on Spanish regional types. 
Another chapter, with the same signature, 
deals with book-illustration—with particular 
reference, of course, to editions and collec- 
tions inspired and directed by Sr. Martinez- 
Sierra, such as the Collecion Estrella and 
the Collecion Ersfinge—series which range 
from classics (including Shakespeare) to the 
moderns Rusifiol, Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, 
and others. There are two-hundred-and- 
two illustrations of which forty-nine are 
coloured plates, sixty-eight coloured illus- 
trations in the text, thirty-six black-and- 
white, and the rest are photographs and 
photogravures, unpublished hitherto, of 
scenes and characters from the plays pro- 
duced at the Eslava. 

The colour-printing throughout is excel- 
lent, indeed all the illustrations are most 
admirably done and are a triumph for the 
Tipografia Artistica de Madrid which set 
up and printed the book. 

The article by Sefior Tomas Bérras on the 
Eslava is especially interesting, in that he 
emphasizes the wide range and catholicity 
of the choice of plays. The widest range of 
ideas is not only tolerated but welcomed, 
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and the man of letters who translated 
Shakespeare Bjérnson and Maeterlinck js 
also the theatre-director who has put on 
modern religious plays — even modern 
miracle plays—such as ‘‘ Navidad ”’ and 
‘* Lucero de nuestra Salvacién” (not to 
mention ‘‘ El] Reino de Dios ’’—Sierra’s 
masterpiece perhaps) comedies, tragedies, 
farces, ballet (the famous ‘‘ Three Cornered 
Hat ”’ with de Falla’s music, was first pro 
duced here) and, it is said, even a play of 
definite Bolshevist tendencies. Many have 
found a first hearing at Eslava, among 
them, by the way (in Spanish translation) 
Mr. Shaw and Sir James Barrie. 

Of the artists who constitute the “ trini- 
dad escenogrdfica de Eslava,’’ Sefior Bur. 
mann is an admitted disciple of Max Rhein. 
hardt, but neither Sr. Manuel Fontanals, 
nor Sr. Rafael Barrados had worked in 
the theatre until Sierra enlisted their ser. 
vices. His choice shows the essential 
modernity of his mind as a glance through 
the illustrations of this book will prove. The 
book-illustrations are exquisite, the posters, 
etc., admirable, but what will strike a prac. 
tical man of the theatre (apart from the 
Espafolismo—the Spanishness, of | their 
designs) is the stage-honesty of these men. 
These really are stage-settings, not just 
tours-de-force (or the reverse) of design— 
they are stage-settings, and in most in- 
stances could be handed over to the car- 
penter and scene-painter without detailed 
instructions. And that is more than could 
be said of many designs for the stage which 
we have seen in books on the theatre and 
in exhibitions. 

Catalina Bdrcena, as she deserves, has 
a chapter all to herself, written by the 
dramatist Eduardo Marquina. Sra. Barcena 
is loved and respected as a woman even as 
she is admired for her consummate 
artistry. There are some delightful sketches 
of her and a number of photographs show- 
ing her in parts so widely different as Our 
Lady in ‘* Navidad ’’ (Christmas) and ‘‘ La 
Dama de las Camelias,’’ in the title-réle 
of ‘‘ La Adultra Penitenta ”’ and others. An 
actress of astonishing versatility this. And 
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A BOOK ON THE 


there are charming photographs of an 
artist known and admired in London as 
well as at the Eslava—that fascinating 
dancer ‘‘ La Argentina.”’ 

It is a little difficult to agree with Sefior 
Rafael Casinos-Assens on the plays of Mar- 
tinez-Sierra, when he writes of their relation 
to the ‘‘ intuitionalism of Bergson and the 
pragmatism of William James.’’ Nor is it 
easy to see the influence of Maeterlinck. 
Certainly one can agree when Sefior Can- 
sinos-Assens sums up the theatre of Mar- 
tinez-Sierra as ‘‘ an ideal world in which 
neither violence nor any definite conflict 
. a philosophy of faith and 
hope to which the dramatist has added the 
coping-stone of Christian charity.” But it 
is the kindly humour, the exquisite charac- 
terization, the sympathy, the depth and 
breadth of the dramatist’s love for and 
understanding of humanity which go to 
make the plays of Gregorio Martinez-Sierra 
among the really big things of contemporary 
drama. Nothing perhaps gets one inside a 
play like producing it and it has been the 
present writer’s happiness to produce (in 
English translations) four of this play- 
wright’s works—(the delightful ‘‘ Romantic 
Young Lady’’; ‘‘ Cancion de Cuna”’ 
(Cradle Song); ‘*‘ Wife to a Famous Man 
and ‘‘ Los Pastores ’’). He may, therefore, 
claim some little right to add his apprecia- 
tion to that of Sefor Cansinos Assens. Mr. 
Arnold Bennet has alluded to Sierra’s as a 
“very slight talent ’’ which is astonishing 
if characterization is of any value (Sierra’s 
portraits of women, and especially old 
women by the way, are marvellous), but the 
wonder is, looking at his output, that his 


”? 


work has any quality at all. Apart from 
his activities as director and producer 
Gregorio Martinez-Sierra has written 


original plays, libretti and scenarios amount- 
ing to forty in number; he has translated 
and adapted plays from the Catalan, from 
the Norwegian (Bjérnson and Ibsen) from 
English (Shakespeare, Sir J. M. Barrie 
and others) and from the French—(Maeter- 
linck, Dumas, etc.), besides writing poems, 
novels, stories, articles, pamphlets. And 
this fine draughtsman of women has been, 
as one might expect, always a staunch and 
active feminist, his most important works 
on the subject being ‘‘ Cartas a las mujeres 
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de Espafia’’ (1916), ‘‘ Feminismo, femini- 
dad, espafiolismo ’’ (1917) and ‘‘ La mujer 
moderna ’’ (1920). His wife, as is well 
known, has been an active and important 
partner and collaborator in all his many 
activities. 

Well, even after the fact has been allowed 
for that ‘‘ Un Teatro de Arteen Espafia ” 
is in reality a gorgeously illustrated series 
of panegyrics, the book remains an inter- 
esting book to read, lovely to look at, lovely 
to possess. The panegyrics, one feels, are 
well deserved, and it is a worthy record of 
the activities of an extraordinary man, of 
a theatre almost unique in Europe. 

It is a pity the book is not strongly 
bound; like all foreign books it tends to 
fall to pieces in one’s hands, but the beauty 
of it well deserves the high award it 
received: the Grand Prix at the Exposition 
des Arts Decoratifs, in Paris, in 1925. 


SCHOOL OF DRAMA AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 


Credit must be given to the Univer- 
sity College of the South-West at 
Exeter, for being the first British Univer- 
sity to establish a definite school of dramatic 
art. The syllabus of this school has just 
been issued. It describes the full course 
consisting of four groups of lectures on the 
Art of Dramatic Production, The History of 
Drama, The Principles of Dramatic 
Criticism and The History of the Theatre 
and its Craft. The fee for the whole course 
is £15 15s., and at the end of the course 
an examination of full-time students will 
be held and successful candidates will be 
awarded a certificate. The dates of the 
terms during 1927-28 will be :— 

October 6—December 16. 

January 16—March 27. 

April 24—June 30. 
As far as possible lectures will be held in 
the evening. Professor Lewis Horrox 
heads the staff of the new school, with Miss 
Consuelo de Reyes, Mr. Peter King, Miss 
Bertha Wright and Mr. Arnold Riley 
among his colleagues. We wish this in- 
teresting experiment every success. 







































A Study of Theatrical Art from the Beginnings to 
the Present Day. By Allardyce Nicoll. 42s. 
Harrap. 

ROFESSOR NICOLL has written a 
history not of drama but of the theatre : 

of its architecture, scenery and costume. 
His two hundred and sixty illustrations 
present, in themselves, a pageant of stage- 
history from the ancient Greeks to the 
modern Russians. They are instructive 
and valuable; but the greatest merit of the 
book is that its author adds imagination to 
wide and exact scholarship. 

I can no more “‘ criticize Professor 
Nicoll than a fourth-form boy can pick 
holes in the Headmaster’s elegiacs. I read 
and perused the book for the joy of learn- 
ing, and it contains much knowledge which 
to me was new and exciting. I had not 
realized that Greek theatres ‘‘ opened ’’ at 
sunrise; that comedy arose from the back- 
chat of merrygrigs at Dionysiac pro- 
cessions; that Aéschylus contrived his early 
plays for a stage that had no architectural 
background; or that, a few years later, 
‘* Greek stage managers ” were ‘‘ almost 
as eager as managers of to-day to secure 
spectacular effects.’’ I did not know the 
difference between a Roman and a Greek 
theatre; and many a time had I wondered 
what happened to drama during the Dark 
Ages. Professor Nicoll seems almost sure 
that it never quite perished, and _ that 
between A.D. 692 and the twelfth century 
there were wandering minstrels and clowns 
who kept a shadowy tradition of the last 
Roman mimes. 

He also writes about the resurrection of 
the drama in the medizval churches in such 
a way that it seems to be happening before 
the eyes of the reader. And is there a man 
with soul so dead as not to chuckle when 
he learns that in 1483 ‘‘ Thomas Sawyr 
received tenpence for playing God,’’ that 
‘* ij wormes of conscience ’’ received one 
shilling and fourpence, and that in 1494 
‘* God got only sixpence ’’? 


” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
THEATRE 


By Clifford Bax 


The section that deals with the Italian 
theatre of the Renaissance is written with 
so much understanding that we are able to 
sympathize with the men who strove to re. 
construct from books the theatre of 
antiquity, and even to see how, inspired by 
two words in a Latin treatise, they set 
themselves to achieve movable scenery, 
Next, we watch them triumphantly produc. 
ing ‘effects of perspective, and finally 
observe them building up _ those 
‘tremendous architectural fantasies ” 
which must have submerged both actor and 
play. Following this, the author provides 
us with a chapter, admirably illustrated, 
about the Commedia dell’ Arte, suggesting 


that its types are memories of the types in 


the Roman mimes. 


When he comes to the stage in England, |) 


I realized once more the many gaps in my 


knowledge. ‘‘It is a strange fact,” he} 
says, ‘‘ that while English scenic endeavour} 


up to the time of Inigo Jones kept well 
abreast of Continental example, after 1660 
it lagged lamentably behind, and has not 
even yet recovered from a_ position of 
inferiority which it has thus occupied for 
two and a half centuries.’’ I did not know 
that the apron-stage survived the Restora 
tion; nor that from 1680 to 1760 the 
mechanics of our theatre remained 
stationary; nor that long ‘‘ runs ’’ began 
about 1788, and were due to an interest, 
not in drama, but in great spectacles. The 
Professor regards the nineteenth century 


as having been, in_ the _ theatre, 
‘ spectacular and antiquarian’’; and he 
gives some amusing examples of the anti 
quarianism. Finally, he says of the 


present that ‘‘ we are undoubtedly in an 
age when the theatre is advancing, but we 
have not yet reached that period when the 
master-mind is determined to subordinate 


his own particular theories to the objective f 


or spirit of a particular drama.’”’ In fact, 
he never fails to think at once of the 
present and the past—in that way adding § 
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interest to each. ‘‘ The revolving stage 
was taken from Japan. Gordon Craig’s 
and Jessner’s steps were foreshadowed in 
many an_ eighteenth-century baroque 
design. The mass of simple form is an 
inheritance from the Greeks. The massive 
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’ 


‘ The 
and 


and of 
sixteenth 
seventeenth-century festival processionalism 
and to medieval example.’’ 

We are lucky to have Professor Nicoll 
in our midst. 


productions of ‘ Sumurun 
Miracle’ owe much to 


REPERTORY AT THE ANTIPODES 


By Mrs. Leo Myers 


T is an interesting experience to voyage 

some sixteen thousand miles from 
England, and to find at ‘‘ journey’s end ” 
something which, to the drama-enthusiast, 
is as precious as the legendary pot-of-gold 
at the base of the rainbow—a network of 
flourishing Little Theatre organizations. 

To all of us who are keen on Community 
drama, these Antipodean groups express 
an echo of that admirable renascence of 
interest in the drama which is so marked 
a feature of the last decade in England. 

To find it on the underside of the globe 
is in the nature of a reverberation of that 
epithet applied in Elizabethan days, when 
England was called ‘‘a nest of singing 
birds.” Are we not, to-day, an Imperial 
amphitheatre of acting groups extending 
all along the Empire-route from Wales to 
New South Wales? 

It is a movement as vital as it is far- 
reaching : and has established itself as an 
integral factor in the intellectual life of the 
people. There is little of vain dilettantism 
about it. 

They have discovered for themselves the 
intellectual pleasures which good drama 
gives; and when they are unable to produce 
masterpieces, they derive new and enduring 
stimulation from the organized reading of 
plays. 

Everywhere, as in England, one finds the 
same ardour for theatrical interpretation ; 


an eagerness to know and to understand 
“all about ’’ the new influences and forms 
and phases which affect the development of 
contemporary drama. 


And yet, on their 


horizon, there looms no great—or lesser— 
Australasian dramatist ! 

This seems extraordinary—for they are a 
full-blooded eager people, intensely alive 
and alertly responsive to impressions, and 
with an innate dramatic instinct, racy of 
the soil; belonging to that vast continent 
founded by those adventurous, romantic 
seekers of new life and new experiences : 


rugged, red-corpusculed—what dynamic 
drama could be brought forth ! 
The future, finding its level between 


pioneer stress and established ease, 
evolve it. 

In the meantime, they are content to 
appreciate the dramatic conceptions of the 
Old World, and to present them with as 
much fidelity as lies within them. 

Revivals of old plays and readings of 
some of the unusual Continental dramas 
are included in the repertory of the more 
enterprising groups. But all the Little 
Theatres seem to concern themselves with 
the study and presentation of plays which 
hold some lasting literary quality—some- 
thing of psychological or sociological value. 


may 


Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie, Dunsany, 
Synge, Somerset Maugham, Granville- 
Barker, Ashley Dukes, and St. John 


Ervine attract them equally with Capek, 
Chekhov, Turgenev, Andreyev, Pirandello, 
Molnar and Toller. 

They aim to maintain an admirable 
standard, fostering what is most interest- 
ing in modern drama, including some of 
our sex-ridden plays, which tempt them as 
an excursion into the exotic and the 
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curious: but which bear no near relation- 
ship to their own experience of life. 

These boudoir-complexes, ‘‘ gigolo ” 
tie-ups, and cabaret-cum-country-house 
entanglements circle beyond the wholesome 
atmosphere of their open-spaced lives— 
like the stifling scent of artificiality in con- 
trast with their healthy, wind-swept 
environment. 

But they are modern enough in thought 
and sufficiently sophisticated to perceive 
that such conditions do exist, and that they 
can be cleverly cock-tailed into ephemeral 
comedies. 

In Sydney and in Melbourne, the Reper- 
tory movement, starting on _ semi- 
amateurish lines, progressed so rapidly 
that its amazing growth attracted the dis- 
cerning eyes of Messrs. Williamson and 
Tait. This successful firm was sufficiently 
far-seeing to discover that the work of the 
amateur theatre, when it is sound and 
sincere, greatly benefits the theatre in 
general; and that an organized interest in 
things theatrical is a valuable nucleus from 
which may develop a still more valuable, 
tangible asset. That asset they acquired : 
and by acquiring, controlled. Basing it on 
a scheme which is_ business-like and 
reciprocal. 

Williamson and Tait gather in the mem- 
bership of a Repertory Society, stipulating 
a minimum of five hundred one-guinea 
members, their number to be increased 
to no fewer than seven hundred and fifty, 
after the first year. For this, they give in 
return the use of one of their theatres, 
covering all costs of production and adver- 
tising ; also the use—during the season—of 
a central office for secretarial and _ pro- 
fessional requirements; and the services of 
a first-class professional producer. In this 
particular, the choice has been a_ happy 
one; for their producer has achieved ‘‘ over 
there ’’ a smoothly-working combination of 
professionals and amateurs in casting his 
productions. This mixture of wine and 
water talents flows successfully, and often 
brings to the surface capital amateur actors 
and actresses who are, in time, drafted 
into the professional ranks of the 
Williamson and Tait productions. 

Such a close co-operation between firmly- 
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established theatre managers and aspiring 
amateurs is, I think, unique. 


It will be readily seen that this sponsor.) 


ship of community theatres by Williamson 
and Tait supplies a well-balanced combina. 
tion with reciprocal advantages, extremely 
workman-like and extremely encouraging ; 
giving a practical impetus to the Repertory 
movement by increasing and solidifying its 
scope and popularity. 


And very popular it is! Though there are 
many Philistines whose senses remainf 


dulled to the almost voluptuous pleasures 
of play-going. Like the lady reporter, 
who, when interviewing me and _ jotting 
down my remark about the efflorescence of 
the dramatic movement in_ England, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ How lovely! .. . but how 
do you spell efflorescence? ”’ 


MAIDSTONE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


This Society performed recently Sierra’s “ The & 


Cradle Song’ and invited a _ British Drama 
League critic to witness the production. For 
so young a society to attempt this subtle little play 
was an act of courage which prejudiced opinion in 
their favour. The production had movement and 
vigour which held the audience’s interest. Perhaps 
the vigour was at times cultivated at the expense of 
that holy calm which is the play’s atmosphere. Most 
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of the players had, it was evident, been accustomed § 


to more worldly parts, and were unable to subdue 


themselves to the slow-moving emotions of convent § 


life. Nevertheless, they all made the attempt and 
made it with all their might; and they will have 
gained more dramatic knowledge from this than 
from any previous production. The play demands 
continuity and smoothness of speech and action: its 


effect should be that of the gentle modulations o § 


Bach, not that of the passionate extravagances 0 
Chopin. All the parts, and the two chief ones 


(Joanne and the Prioress) in particular, need play & 
ing without consciousness of self. This was some 


times difficult for the performers to manage, being 
so complete a change from the intensely conscious 


acting demanded by the ordinary “‘ society ” play. & 


But all, and Joanna especially, made good attempts 
to realize the ideal. 
The play was excellently set and lighted, and of 


the whole well produced. The usual amateu & 
elimination of pauses spoilt several good groups anti 
robbed the audience of many a precious chance t0& 
shed a tear. The smooth and uniform running 0 & 
a play which depends so entirely upon team-work & 


did the greatest credit to all concerned. 
E. Martin Browne 
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HE Central School of Speech Train- 

ing and Dramatic Art celebrates its 
twenty-first birthday this year with a 
Conference on the physiological basis of 
speech training and kindred topics, at the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, 
from November 8 to 10, and with a 
Dramatic Matinée on Monday, November 7, 
at the Scala Theatre, to which H.R.H. the 
Princess Louise has given her patronage. It 
should be unnecessary for Drama to stress 
the importance of the work which this 
school, under the direction of its founder, 
Miss Elsie Fogerty, has done in creating 
and maintaining a standard of pure English 
on the contemporary stage. Several of our 
foremost actors and actresses are the first 
to acknowledge the debt they have owed 
to Miss Fogerty’s method, and her 
enthusiasm has found expression in ways 
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the value of which are everywhere acknow- 
ledged. Those taking part in the matinée 
(being past or present students of the school 
or members of the dramatic staff) include 
Miss Sybil Thorndike, Miss Edith Evans, 
Miss Isabel Jeans, Mr. Leslie Faber, Mr. 
Athol Stewart, and Mr. Lewis Casson. The 
speakers at tthe Conference include Dr. 
W. A. Aitkin, Sir Hugh Allen and Dr. F. S. 


Boas. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar, Central Schoo! of 


Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Royal 
Albert Hall, S.W.7. 


7 


The Scottish National Players announce 
a most interesting programme for the 
season 1927-1928. From November 8 to 12 
at the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, for 
the first time on the Scottish stage, 
‘* Britain’s Daughter,” by Gordon Bottom- 
ley, will be produced, ‘*‘ His Widow’s 
Husband ” by Benevente being the other 
play on the evening’s bill. From December 
24 to January 4 they will produce for 
the first time on any stage a play by the 
Scottish author, John Brandane, entitled 
‘* Heather Gentry,” and in March of next 
year a triple bill of Scottish one-act plays 
will be given. During the autumn the Pro- 
fessional Company is undertaking a tour in 
Scotland with ‘‘ The Glen is Mine,” when, 
amongst other places, they will visit Inver- 
ness, Perth, St. Andrews and Stirling. 


og 


It has been brought to our notice that 
some confusion exists in the public mind as 
to the activities of an organization known 
as the Community Theatre Society and those 
of the British Drama League. We find it 
necessary to state that there is no connexion 
between the two bodies. The Community 
Theatre Society, it has. widely 
advertised its intention to establish a chain 
of inter-dependent Community Theatres 
throughout the country. Further details 
are lacking, and we should be glad to 
receive any information which members may 
be able to to tthe activities and 


seems, 


send as 


methods of the Society in question. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


The Road to Rome. By Robert E. Sherwood. 
Scribners. 7s. 6d. 

The Insurrection. By William H. Terry. Cayme 
Press. 6s. 

Boadicea. By Robert Binyon. Benn. 3s. 6d. 

Marco Millions. By Eugene O’Neill. Cape. 5s. 

The Macropulos Secret. By Karel Capek. Holden. 
s. 

The” Weaker Vessel. By George Blake. Porpoise 
Press. 1s, 

The Reading of Shakespeare. By F. S. Boas. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

Modern English Playwrights. By W. J. Cunliffe. 
Harper. tos. 6d. 


AM not quite sure who Mr. Texas Guinan is, 

but in the preface to ‘‘ The Road to Rome ”’ the 

author refers to a school of dramatists whose 
ambition it is to present historic characters “‘ with 
the same intimacy displayed by Texas Guinan intro- 
ducing a new Black Bottom dancer.’’ Although 
my limited knowledge of Mr. Texas Guinan perhaps 
prevents me from fully appreciating this simile, I 
gather that Mr. Sherwood wants Clio to come down 
from her pedestal and—to borrow a phrase of his— 
** meet the boys.’ Mr. Bernard Shaw usually gets 
the credit of being the first dramatist to deal with 
history informally and colloquially, but it is only 
fair to give Shakespeare his due. In his classical 
plays Shakespeare made his characters speak every 
bit as colloquially as Shaw has done in ‘‘ Andro- 
cles ’’ and ‘* Czwsar and Cleopatra.’’ Both of them 
are completely outdone by Mr. Sherwood. The first 
act of his play—an extremely up-to-date and flashy 
version of the Monna Vanna theme—certainly does 
bring Ancient Rome to life more vividly than any 
other book or play I know. Then the dialogue 
becomes still more colloquial, and in the last two 
acts, which take place in Hannibal’s tent, the effect 
is the very opposite of what the author presumably 
intended. Instead of the colloquial atmosphere 
making us feel at home in the period, it merely 
serves to emphasize the differences between the past 
and the present, making the characters seem fan- 
tastically unreal. Hannibal becomes an American 
business man in fancy dress, and it needs an effort 
of imagination not to mistake the rattle of arms 
outside the tent for the rattle of typewriters in the 
outer office. 

At the other extreme there is Mr. Terry’s play. 
His characters are all so terribly conscientious about 
using seventeenth-century idioms of speech that they 
make the plays actually written in that period look 
positively modern, It is possible—though highly 
unnecessary—for a dramatist to immerse himself so 
completely in the literature of a period that he can 
accurately reproduce the language and use it with 
ease and fluency. Mr. Terry has not succeeded in 
this. His elaborately archaic dialogue is laboured 
and stilted, it is exasperatingly difficult for the 
modern ear to follow, and is no more successful 
in reproducing the atmosphere of the period than 
costumes hanging in a glass case at a museum. 

The ideal way of writing an historical play is 
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Mr. Binyon’s in “* Boadicea.’’ Here one simply 
does not notice the language. I do not mean that 
it is flat or undistinguished: it is the language of 
to-day, purged of words which strike an aggres 
sively modern note, using the idioms of the period 
to which the play belongs only when there is go 
satisfactory modern equivalent. For a serious his. 


torical play this is the only method which doe ff 


not draw exaggerated attention to the more super. 
ficial differences between past and present. I am in. 
clined to consider ‘* Boadicea ”’ the best poetic play 
which has appeared for some time. I wish I had 
space to examine the verse, as it is an almost ideal 
example of the kind of verse-writing which is suited 
to the stage. On the other hand, although the 
treatment of the subject is intensely interesting, the 
handling of the action often seems curiously abrupt 
and hurried. 

In ‘* Marco Millions ’’ we are back to the col 
loquial treatment of history, but here it is com. 
pletely justified by the satirical purpose of the play. 
Against Eastern backgrounds of amazing richness 
and romanticism we are shown a Marco Polo who 
typifies the hopelessly materialistic and unimagin 
ative attitude towards life. I found most of the 
satire too easy and obvious, and the construction 
awkward and badly fitting. But it is a fine 
‘** theatre piece,”? packed with magnificent opportun- 
ities for designer and producer, and interesting as 
yet another example of O’Neill’s continual experi. 
ments in new styles and his determination to deal 
with each of his subjects according to whatever form 
of technique fits or can be invented to fit the 
subject. 

‘*The Macropulos Secret ’’ will be disquieting 
reading for anybody who skips the preface and 
imagines that this is Capek’s most recent play. It 
is early and inferior work. The central character is 
a woman who is three hundred 2nd _ thirty-seven 
years old, and the ‘* Secret ’’ is the elixir of life. 
All that the author has made of the tremendous 
possibilities of this theme is a trivial little story 
rounded off with some very perfunctory philoso 
phising. 

Lastly there are a couple of books of criticism. 
Dr. Boas, in the preface to the reissue of his 
already well-known introduction to the reading of 
Shakespeare, explains that his aim is ‘* to remove, 
or to lighten, some of the obstacles which ‘ the 
general reader’ often finds to the understanding 
and enjoyment of Shakespeare’s plays and poems.” 
But his book does much more than this. It is one of 
the very rare books written with an equal understand 
ing of the spirit of Shakespeare’s time and the 
spirit of to-day, so it will be read with keen pleasure 
by a far wider class of readers than that for which 
it is intended. It is impossible to say this of Mr. 
Cunliffe’s book. Those who already have a fait 
acquaintance with this subject will find little in his 
book to interest them, as it is entirely lacking in 
originality of thought or expression. Still, it is 
written and arranged clearly and most efficiently, 
the quotations from playwrights are excellently 
chosen, and altogether the book makes a thoroughly 
useful introductory survey. 
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By Vernon 


UCH has been written about the play 

now being performed at the Elephant, 
but when writers have touched upon the 
history of the play and the events upon 
which it is based it has been only to ack- 
nowledge their ignorance of any definite 
facts. 

These can be supplied from a compilation 
by an agent of Thomas Kelly (publisher of 
The Newgate Calendar), wherein it is 
recorded that Maria Marten was last seen 
at Polstead on May 18, 1827; that 
her step-mother, Ann Marten, repeatedly 
dreamt that she saw Maria being murdered 
in the Red Barn; that her father, Thomas 
Marten, found her body there on April 19, 
1828; and that William Corder was 
arrested, tried and found guilty of the 
murder, and on August 11, 1828, was 
hanged outside the prison at Bury St. 
Edmunds. That is the outline of the story, 
but the editor has given so much informa- 
tion about everybody and every place con- 
cerned, and padded his narrative so thickly 
with moralizings, that he has filled a book 
of 470 pages. There are also engravings 
of the principal people and places. There 
is, however, no mention of the gipsies who 
have so large a part in the play at the 
Elephant, which is said to have no known 
origin but to be based on tradition. 

The editor of the ‘‘ authentic and faithful 
history ” has not omitted to give an account 
of the Maria Marten plays which were 
being performed within a few months of 
the execution. He says: 

We have perused a melo-drama called ‘‘ The 
Red Barn or the Mysterious Murder,’’ and 
have witnessed its stage effect at the Royal 
Pavilion, Mile End Road; we consider the 
piece admirably got up, and creditable to the 
talents of Mr. West Digges, the author. 

He thereby supplies evidence of the 
authorship of the first version and of the 
place and date of its first performance. He 
continues : 


Subjoined are a few of the most striking 
Passages, all of which having been founded 
on real life, cannot be objected to on the score 
of morality. 


The extracts are of the greatest interest 
and, as has been suggested, read like pas- 
sages from Webster or Tourneur although 


A NOTE ON “MARIA MARTEN” 


H. Porter 


written as prose. It is difficult to select 
passages for quotation where all (there are 
some six pages of extracts) are so excel- 
lent in their particular style. Most of them 
are soliloquies by Corder. 
Act 1 ScENE 2. Village Landscape. 
Enter Corder. 


CorpDER: Am I turned coward, or what 
is’t makes me tremble thus? 
Have I not heart sufficient for 
the deed, or do I falter with 
remorse or conscience? No, 
by heaven and hell, ’tis false, 
—a moment, and [ launch her 
soul into Eternity’s wide gulf, 
—the fiends of hell work strong 
within me,—'’tis done !—I’ll 
drown my fears and slake my 
thirst for vengeance in her 
blood !—Who’s_ __ there?—hah! 
‘tis mo one,—and yet me- 
thought I heard a footstep ;— 
How foolish are those startling 


fears ! Come, shroud me, 
demons ! hide, hide my 
thoughts within your black 


abyss !—The Red Barn is the 
spot I’ve fixed on to complete 
my purpose,—everything is 
ready to inhume the body— 
that disposed of, I defy detec- 
tion;—now for the cottage,— 


Act II Scene 1. Exterior of the Red 
Barn.—After committing the 
Murder, enter Corder with a 
pickaxe (hurried and agitated). 


CorpEeR: Why do I start at every sound 
I hear, and fancy into life 
what the disturbed and _tor- 


tured mind proclaims is but 





the vision of my dream ?—Me- 
thought, oh, horrid dread 
reality !—methought all pale 


and bleeding I beheld my vic- 
tim’s form, her little infant 
clinging to the spot from 
whence her mother’s life-blood 
gushed, seeming to imbibe re- 
animation, while weltering in 
the gory wound. Oh! awful 
agony of thought !—but calm 
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thee, calm thee, my soul—Lie 
still, foul conscience ! give me, 
give me but the veil of inno- 
cence to hide my guilt. I must 
dispose of the body, consign it 
deep within the barn—’twere 
easy done, all then will be at 
rest; no clue remain to risk dis- 
covery. Now, now then for 
the barn—Oh, my God, I dread 
to approach it! (exit) 

In explanation of this passage, it should 
be noted that Maria had a child by Corder. 
It died shortly after birth, and it was 
thought that Corder murdered it with her 
connivance. 

In the third scene of this act Corder is 
arrested by Lea at Brentford. The next 
scene shows Ann Marten asleep and, in 
tableau, Corder burying the body in the 
Barn. On awakening, Ann tells her hus- 
band of her dream and induces him to go 
and search the barn. This is described by 
the compiler as ‘‘ a very affecting scene.” 


The last scene shows Corder in his 
cell at Bury Jail. 

Corper : Life’s fleeting dream is closing 
fast, and the great conflict 
’gainst the which I warr’d with 
God and man is now upon the 
wane—all earthly hopes are 
fled—this bosom is a waste, a 
wilderness; a blank in the 
creation. Sin, fell remorseless 
sin hath blighted all my hopes, 
and left me desolate—a very 
wretch, fit prey for the un- 
letter’d hangman—A _ short, 
short hour, and Oh, the great 
account I have to_ render 
freezes up my soul, so that 
I grow sick, and long to taste 
oblivion’s cup, though pois- 
oned with my crime—I’ll sleep, 
perhaps her potent spell may 
lull me to repose. (He sleeps.) 





(Enter Ghost of Maria.) 
Guost: Canst thou, murderer, hope 
that sleep, soft balmy sleep, can 
e’er be thine? Look on thy vic- 
tim who adored thee, pale, cold, 
and lifeless,—see, see from 
whence her life blood gush’d.— 


A NOTE ON “MARIA MARTEN” 





William, 


William, 
Maria pities, pities and forgives 
her murderer ! 


thy Poor 


(The Ghost vanishes—Corder rushes 
from his pallet, and falls upon his 
knees.) 


i 


CorpDER: I come—shield, mercy, par. 
don, pity, spare me, spare me | 
—(Ghost again appears)—} 
Hence! avaunt! thou art not! 
of this earth—Vision, hence, || 
say, begone! I know thee not} 
ha! what! vanished, whither| 
—but no, she’s there again—/ 
spectre shade, Maria, Mari, | 
Mar, Ma, M, (vanishes)—gone} 
—gone—no sound, all quiet !—| 
where, where as JI—oh, my} 
God, ’tis but the dark, dark] 
image of my soul doth haunt] 
me,—’twas, ’twas but a dream.) 
—Guilt, guilt I cannot hide 
thee,—there, (throws down a| 
paper) there is my confession—f 
I am, I am her murderer ! t 





(Executioner and officers enter.) 


The editor in a footnote, gives a criti} 
cism of the performance, _ beginning:} 
‘* Having seen all the characters in propria} 
persona, in real life, with the exception oi] 
the hapless victim, we feel bound to state| 
that the Corps Dramatique sustained them| 
with great effect.” He gives the name} 
of the chief actors and actresses. 

It will be seen that the above differs con-| 
siderably from the version now in use, which, 
it seems probable, derives from another play 
on the same theme that was advertised by 
the proprietors of the Theatre Royal, 
Weymouth, at the end of 1828, in the fol-| 
lowing terms : 


A New Melo Drama, founded on facts, will 
be presented, entitled THE RED BARN, o 
the Gipsy’s Curse!! embracing every particu: 
lar of the late Mysterious Murder; at the same} 
time everything revolting to human nature will 
be omitted, the names altered, and all personal: | 
ties avoided; but yet offering to the rising 
generation a moral lesson, showing the work- 
ing of the conscience on a mind loaded with 
guilt, and that wickedness always meets its just 
reward. 


It may be that the gipsy element was intro- 
duced by the unknown author of this play 
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| “unit,” a new dining room for men. 





A NOTE ON 


| with the idea of blending art with nature, 


and avoiding a too close resemblance to 
the actual details of the murder. 

It is surprising to find from the pro- 
gramme of the production at the Elephant 
Theatre that so many mistakes have been 
allowed to creep into the text with regard 
to the scenes of the tragedy, when they 
might so easily have been rectified by refer- 
ence to the book from which quotation has 
been made. Polstead is in Suffolk, not 
Essex. The Martens lived in a cottage, 


“MARIA MARTEN” 





not at Holcroft Farm, which is not men- 
tioned in the history. Corder was arrested, 
not in a house in Mayfair (this is doubtless 
a concession to melodrama), but in his 
wife’s house in Ealing Lane, Brentford— 
not Brentwood. The present version might 
not only be corrected in these small and not 
particularly important details, but might be 
considerably strengthened in its melodrama- 
tic effect if reference were made to Kelly’s 
history, and speeches adopted from the 
original play. 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL THEATRE 


OR many years after its inception in 

1911 the Bournville Dramatic Society 
(whose members are employees of Cadbury 
Brothers Ltd., cocoa and chocolate manu- 
facturers) carried on its work in such 
rooms in the factory as could be utilized for 
social purposes after work hours. In com- 


' mon with many other social, educational 


and recreative organizations which have 
grown up among the employees this Society 
held its rehearsals, lectures and classes in 


' various committee and dining-rooms scat- 


tered over the works. Beginning in a 
small room known as the Clerks’ Club, 
without an audience, it soon attracted a 
body of people, who, when not actually en- 
gaged in the play which was being studied, 
desired to see their friends at work; so a 
move was made to a dining-room, where, 
once a fortnight, a platform was rigged up 
on the tables. 

The next move came when the first step 
was taken by the firm to concentrate all 
the social activities of their employees and 
the services provided by themselves into 
one building. 

A new block was planned primarily to 


| bring all the dining-rooms together with an 


adequate central kitchen, stores, etc. 
(capable of providing accommodation for 
six of their eleven thousand workers at a 
midday meal), as well as the staff loungers, 


' medical and dental surgeries, libraries, and 


so forth. It was not possible to proceed 
with the whole building at once, but pres- 
sure On space decided the erection of one 
This 
was fitted with a stage, with a certain 


amount of equipment, and dressing-rooms 
behind, and for four years it may be said 
the room was scarcely ever empty. Not 
only did the Dramatic Society, and the 
Operatic and other sections of the Musical 
Society use it, but hundreds of dances were 
held in the room, and all sorts of other 
activities were carried on—flower shows, 
poultry and rabbit shows, lectures and 
meetings of many kinds. 

Here the Dramatic Society did some good 
work. The first performance was of Len- 
nox Robinson’s ‘‘ The White Headed Boy.” 
In the following year ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing ” was the piéce de resistance, and 
subsequent productions included ‘‘ You 
never can tell,” ‘‘ The Rivals,” ‘‘ The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” ‘‘ Arms and 
the Man” and ‘‘ The Coventry Nativity 
Play,” together with fortnightly readings, 
lectures, etc. 

Meanwhile the rest of the building was 
proceeded with, and brought into use as 
each room was completed, and in March, 
1927, the last section of the Dining-room 
Block, as it was called—the Concert Hall— 
was inaugurated at a private gathering of 
directors and staff, followed by a week of 
public entertainments. The Dramatic 
Society led off. with a triple bill, consisting 
of Masefield’s ‘‘ The Locked Chest,” Fer- 
guson’s ‘‘ Campbell of Kilmhor,” and 
Home’s ‘‘ High Tea ”—somewhat of a 
scratch combination, but dictated by cir- 
cumstances, and highly appreciated by the 
audience. 

In a Prologue written by an old member, 
and spoken by another in the guise of 
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Father Time, the Society’s history was 
alluded to :— 


I know your history, watching you the while 

With rags you dressed both beggar-maid and queen, 
And one blue curtain eked out every scene. 

How creaked those tables that were all your stage! 
Yet mystic Yeats and Masefield’s sombre rage 
Were well presented; and in later days 

More favoured, how you did the noble plays 

Of Shaw and Shakespeare. ... 


And then the forecast of the future: 


But in long after-days when you are spent, 

And you and your stage-trappings laid aside, 

When lovelier maids and lads more eminent 

Shall tread these boards, be sure it will betide 

In their triumphant moments those young hearts 

Will think of these who with ‘* The Locked Chest ”’ 
op’d 

The way on which the last great era starts. 


While ne’er will be forgot thro’ all my changing 
themes 

Those who have built this Welfare House of 
Dreams. 


The Concert Hall is a pleasantly propor- 
tioned, dignified room in light oak panel- 
ling and buff distemper. It has a sloping 
floor, a balcony at the back, and a gallery 
on one side. This is balanced architec- 
turally by the grand organ, the console of 
which, however, is in the side gallery. 

Its seating capacity is 1,050. 

The shape and proportions of the stage 
were dictated to some extent by the re- 
quirements of adjoining portions of the 
building. From wall to wall it is 42 ft. 


6 ins. wide, and the overall depth is 
28 ft. 6 ins. The proscenium opening is 
27 ft. 6ins. wide by 23 ft. gins. high. 


Access is obtained to the apron stage by 
means of doors, over which are windows 
with balconies—a useful feature in Eliza- 
bethan and other picturesque productions. 

The curtains are of golden brown, en- 
livened with yellow ribboning, and worked 
from an overhead drum. The pelmet can 
be used to reduce the opening to one of 
sg ft. 

The stage is surrounded by black velvet 
curtains, giving a very rich and dignified 
effect. There is also a traverse curtain of 
the same material. These curtains, by the 
aid of the lighting, can be used in produc- 
tions either by themselves, or with the 
addition of conventionalized decorations or 
scenery, or they can easily be partially or 
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entirely removed, and a box set or othe 
scenery erected. 
The lighting equipment of the Stage cop. 
sists of two roof battens, one of 4o lamp 
and one of 33 lamps, two side battens of 
15 lamps each, and one row of footlights 
of 40 lamps. 



















The reflectors are of Holophane glass h: 
ware, and the lamps used are 1oo-wath “ 
gas-filled type in the roof and side battens, a 
and 60-watt gas-filled in the footlights. I 

In addition there are seven stage plugs— ¢ 
fixed in the floor of the stage which can , 
be used for spotlights and floodlights. 4 b 
three-colour lighting effect can be obtained & 
at one time and each colour may be dimmed 
separately or all three simultaneously. Any 
three colours may be obtained by the in.§ ; 
sertion of coloured slides, but only three t 
colours at one time. The roof battens are 






equipped with hoisting gear and can be 
lowered to floor level, fresh colour slides 
inserted and raised again, the time taken 
for this operation being approximately 
three minutes. The whole of the lighting 
is controlled by a switchboard situated on 
a platform erected at a height of about ten 
feet on one side of the stage. It is equipped 
with main and section switches, dimmer 
resistances, distribution boards, etc., and 
each section of the lighting can be dimmed 
or switched off simultaneously from this 
switchboard. 

Under the stage is space for storing 
properties, and dressing-rooms are pro 
vided a short distance away. Close by, too, 
a portion of a passageway has been par- 
titioned off to provide a wardrobe. The 
dining-room stage has now been demol- 
ished, but a platform in another room in 
the new block can be utilized for rehear- 
sals and private meetings. 

The Society now looks forward to widen- 
ing its scope—at any rate to the extent of 
increasing the number of its productions. 
Readings and study will still, however, form 
the bulk of its programme, as in this way 
it has been found it can best fulfil its func- 
tion in the organization and community of 
which it forms a part. It is anticipated 
that the public performances this year will 
be Sierra’s ‘‘ The Cradle Song,” and 
eighteenth-century ballad play, by Storace, 
called ‘‘ No Song, No Supper,” and 
Shaw’s ‘‘ Major Barbara.” 
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“WORTH A GREAT DEAL MORE THAN 
THREE PENCE ” 


There is nothing so exciting as a new theatrical 
yenture. Unfortunately in nine cases out of ten 
we are met with disappointment, but it is a great 
pleasure when one can say wholeheartedly that the 
tenth venture is the real thing and fills a need that 
has been felt for a long time. This can be said of 
the London Children’s Theatre from every point of 
view. It has only been started quite recently at 
81 Endell Street under the management of Miss 
Joan Luxton and Miss Lowson, and every one who 
goes there is fascinated by it. 

The theatre has been erected in a large barn 
like the room originally used as a shop and ware- 
house. It is fully licensed and under the regula- 
tions of the L.C.C. It seats about 115. There are 
front benches for children and seats for adults. The 
daily performances begin at a quarter to six. The 
audience starts to collect about five o’clock and there 
is a general stir among the small inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. It is wonderful to see the 
queues of hatless children with their pale London 
faces pressing round the door long before it is open. 

In an unguarded moment I offered to take a 
dozen children, but before I got half way down the 
street I found myself like the Pied Piper of Hamlin 
with half the street following me. My Play party 
was a little boisterous and restless, but when the 
curtain went up they cheered lustily. They waited 
with breathless attention for their favourite bits (as 
many of them had been several times) and then they 
For songs were a 
great feature of this matinee, and to hear these 
little gutter snipes singing ‘‘ The Little Nut Tree ”’ 
or “ What Will You Have For Your Dinner Mrs. 
with such enjoyment that it made one 


been wanting for a long time. 

There is nothing amateurish about the perform- 
ances, and though the work is home-made every- 
thing bears the mark of a professional finish. The 
dresses are designed by the players and made at 
home. All the stage furniture is designed and made 
by the players in the theatre workshop. The 
electrician is a professional and the commissionaire 
(also a professional) who guards the long queues 
that gather nightly outside the building, goes on 
to his regular work at one of the West End 
theatres. The audience has the keenest sense of 
enjoyment I have ever seen exhibited in any theatre. 
Nothing escapes them. A large party of 70 from 
one of the Council Schools was taken to the 
theatre by the head mistress. The next morning 
she discussed with them what they had seen. She 
had feared that the Newbolt poem that was recited 
had been beyond them. To her astonishment she 
found that they had all enjoyed it. But, of course, 
the play acted by real actors had thrilled them, 
and I must own that it had also thrilled me. One 
small child declared at the end of their talk that 
it was worth a great deal more than three pence, 
and so it is as there is nothing cheap about it 
except the price of the seats. It is to be hoped 
that the support of the general public will make 
this enterprise with an ideal develop into a 
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growing concern which will continue for many 
years to be a joy to children and those who are 
interested in them. MAGDALEN PONSONBY 


SEASCALE 


The annual speech day production at Calder 
Girls’ School was Barrie’s ‘* A Kiss for Cinderella.” 
Though this is the only school production of the 
year, a large number of plays and scenes are put 
on by individual forms, and consequently many of 
the cast were palpably not novices at the game. The 
school is making a very well-considered attempt to 
use drama as part of its educational scheme—not at 
present as a subject in the curriculum, but as an 
important leisure occupation. 

The production showed with what enthusiasm the 
girls responded to the idea. The most hardened 
critic could not have been bored. It went with a 
swing. In the way of scenery and costume the 
best possible use was made of very limited means. 
It is worth suggesting, perhaps, from experience of 
judging school plays, that any school which means 
seriously to cultivate the drama will find that time 
and money spent on a properly equipped stage is 
repaid by better work as well as_ better-looking 
results. 

Two main criticisms of the performance could 
have been made. The first is in the matter of 
speech. In the hall used for the performance, 
only two or three girls were always audible: the 
rest could only be heard with effort, if at all. This 
was mostly due to the slurring of small words. One 
cannot too often remember that the first duty of 
the actor is to be clear. 

The second criticism is in a sense not a criticism. 
There is a theory that all children can act. In the 
writer’s experience, child-actors are as rare as 
grown-up ones, or even rarer. This cast was no 
exception. There were two or three performances 
of talent, which were clear and held the attention. 
Only one—the ‘‘ Policeman ’’—had at moments that 
true quality of emotion which grips the heart. But 
even this was more than an average ration of good 
acting; and, for what it was, the production gave 
us more enjoyment than we had any right to ask. 

E. Martin BROWNE 


THE PAINSWICK PLAYERS 


The Painswick Players produced ‘‘ Ralph Roister 
Doister ’’ in the garden of Painswick House on 
July 14 and 16. Apart from weather conditions, 
which were unfavourable, the performance was 
strikingly successful. Full justice was done to the 
wit and merriment of the play, which proved 
eminently suitable for both country players and 
country audiences. The stage was a terrace, backed 
by a clipped yew hedge, across an opening in which 
a canvas half-timbered house-front was hung, with 
a doorway by which Dame Custance made effective 
entrance. The green of the hedge served to blend 
and illuminate the lively colours of the dresses, 
while the audibility was excellent, though chief 
credit for this must be given to the clear enunciation 
of the players. The singing was also good, and 
the songs and dances (Elizabethan and traditional) 
were a pleasing feature. 
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THE CAMBERWELL COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


In the garden of the U.G.S. Settlement, Peckham 
Road, the Camberwell Players produced with 
amazing courage (for it was the evening following 
a great storm) ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ 

These enthusiastic players, according to a small 
leaflet telling about themselves, have the highest and 
most praiseworthy ideals, and have started well to 
carry them out both in the choice of such a play, 
and in withholding the names of the actors and 
those responsible for the success of the production. 


THE GUILDHOUSE PLAYERS 


The Guildhouse Players made two very happy 
ventures at their last production with ‘‘ The 
Weatherfriends,’’ a play for children, by Dorothea 
Rock, and the now famous ‘* Mr. Sampson,’’ by 
Charles Lee. In between came ‘‘ The House with 
the Twisty Windows,”’ called an Episode in one 
Act, by Mary Pakington, 

The costumes and the scene in the children’s 
play were quaint und cleverfy carried out. Mr. and 
Mrs. Weatherfriend (Caron Rock and Zoé Proctor) 
and the Scarecrow (D. A. Rope) were all capital. 
The children played delightfully. 

And then came ‘‘ Mr. Sampson’?! So much 
has been written and heard of this play that further 
comment on it is needless) The Welwyn City 
Players are hard to follow, but this trio of actors 
from the Guildhouse carried it through most 
successfully. L. H. 


THE PANTON ARTS CLUB 


The season at the Arts Theatre opened on Sep- 
tember 14 with the production of ‘* Master,’’ a play 
in four acts by Marjorie Ling, which won the 
Bronze Medal of the Festival of Arts and Letters, 
organized by the Panton Arts Club, in the Winter 
Competitions, 1925-1926. Four performances were 
given of the play, which contains some clever 
character studies of Suffolk peasants, and was sup- 
ported by a strong professional cast. The good 
work of Dan F. Roe as Isaac, E. H. Paterson as 
Kerridge, Veronica Turleigh as Maggie Campkin 
and Marie Ault as Mrs. Campkin calls for special 
mention, 

In the Summer Competitions of the Festival of 
Arts and Letters, no award was made in the 
Three-act Play Competition. In the One-act Play 
Competition the Bronze Medal was awarded to 
G. H. Murphy, Vera I. Arlett winning an Hon- 
ourable Mention. In the Section on Elocution, the 
Bronze Medal was awarded to Hazel Morne, and 
an Honourable Mention to Effie Davies and Patricia 
Wood-Samman (Junior Class). 

The syllabus of the Winter Competitions of the 
Festival of Arts and Letters, 1927, is published in 
the current number of the ‘* Panton Magazine,”’ 
which may be obtained from all newsagents. 


HIGH WYCOMBE 
‘Twelfth Night ’’ was presented by the High 
Wycombe Operatic and Dramatic Society on 
Friday and Saturday, July 29 and 30, in the Town 
Hall. 
It had been intended that it should be played in 
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the grounds of the Wycombe Abbey School 
the weather intervened and it had to be an ind 
show. 


This was the first time the Society, which 


been in existence since 1911, has attempted Sh 
speare, and will no doubt have the effect of y, 
improving the players’ capabilities in mod 
drama. The play was produced by Mr. Ro 
Rose, who succeeded in giving a_ well-bala 


version of the comedy and there was evidencey 


careful rehearsal throughout. Mr. A. We 
Wells, of the Deansfield Playfellows, came dg 
and the Society is very grateful to him for 
exhaustive criticism of the production and 
individual player. The Society’s next productiog 
**'You never can tell,’? which is to be presen 
in November. 


EXETER DRAMA LEAGUE 
1927-1928. 
The success of the past two seasons has temp 


the committe to try the experiment of giving 


performances of each play this season. This 

mean doubling our expenses; and if the experim 
is to be a success every member must endeavour 
make the plays known, and to obtain new memb 

Our present charge for admission (1ls.), when 
Barnfield Hall is fairly well filled, enables us 
to clear our expenses. It should not be difficult 
fill the Hall for two performances. 

Seats for the series of plays, or for the sep 
performances, can be reserved by applying to 
Business Manager—Mr. S. C. Hoppi 
30 Springfield Road, FExeter—enclosing a re 


tance to cover the cost, and a stamped addres@ 


envelope. 


HERTFORD 


At the recent dramatic competition at Hertford, 
Watton Women’s Institute won the Silver Challe 
Cup for the second time with Act I, Scene 3, f 
‘* Macbeth.”? Mr. Prentice, from Cambridge, 
the judge. The witches he underlines as excelle 
Last year the same Institute won the Spee 
Costume Prize in the same competition, and 
only beaten by Widford. 
one single ‘‘ educated ’’ woman in the scene. 


GREENLEAF THEATRE 


Mrs. Maxwell Arnfield (Constance Smedley) 
Mr. Maxwell Arnfield, producers for the Green 
Theatre, were responsible for a very succe 
matinée at the Kingsway Theatre on Frid 
October 21. The performance 
Dramatic Recital 
Poems by Christina Rosetti, and two plays, ¢ 
‘The King Decrees ’? by Constance Smedley, 
other ‘‘ The Seventh Devil’? by the same aut 
and Maxwell Arnfield. Miss Christine S 
appeared in each item, giving a remarkable dis 
of dramatic versatility. Her performance 
Mary Magdalene in the last play was a di 
felt interpretation that gripped the audience. 
scenery and dresses by Mrs. Maxwell Arnfield 
very beautiful and original. 


This year there was @ 


consisted of | 
‘* Processional,’”? which includ 


} 








